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RAPID METHODS FOR HEALTH TEACHERS AND HEALTH 
EDUCATORS TO USE IN SPOTTING STREAM POLLUTION 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH WILCOX 


The thesis develops practical and rapid methods capable of being used by 
teachers and health educators in spotting pollution which may exist in streams 
used for recreational areas. 


All tests for pollution were made on Sugar Creek. This stream receives 
sewage from the Bloomington-Normal Sewage Disposal Plant. Tests were taken 
Periodically on the stream above and below the Treatment Plant, both when the 
Plant was in operation and when it was not. 


The real challenge lay in the development of methods suitable for the equip- 
ment usually found in a teacher's laboratory and capable of being done within 
a short period of time. 


Two simplified tests were of particular value: the one developed for measur- 
ing dissolved oxygen, and the one for measuring nitrates. The simplified dissolved 
oxygen test was published in the Illinois Academy of Science Transactions, 
Vol. 39, 1946. 


The important facts developing out of this experimental work are as follows: 
1. A simple but sensitive colorimetric nitrate test was applied to measuring 
the concentration of nitrates in sewage and sewage effluents. 


2. A simple method showing less effect from interfering substances than 
any other method was developed in the method of testing for dissolved 
oxygen in sewage, sewage effluents, and streams. 

3. The utility and limitations of methylene blue method for testing relative 
stability were clearly demonstrated. 

4. The significance of pH in the bacteriological transformation of organic 


matter in sewage and streams was noted. 


5. It was shown that bacterial counts may be indicative of desirable or 
undesirable conditions but have no significance in determining the sani- 
tary condition of the stream. 


6. A bacteriological method for determining pollution of a stream, simpler 
and less time-consuming than those in present use was developed. All 
needed information can be obtained within twenty-four hours by this 
method. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: E. M. R. Lamkey, Professor of Biological Science 
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THE LA SALLE-PERU-OGLESBY INDUSTRIAL AREA AS A TYPE UNIT 
STUDY IN GEOGRAPHY 


ISABEL KATHERINE BILLINGS 


Since in the study of geography the multi-urban industrial area is com- 
monly encountered, an instructor may choose one such area for intensive study 
and lead his class to draw conclusions as to similarities and contrasts with other 
regions of the same type. The LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby area is especially well-fitted 
for this detailed study since it includes more than twenty-five industries which 
are sufficiently diversified to qualify it as a basic study to which other areas may 
be compared. The industries run the gamut from the heavy type such as cement- 
making to the light type such as watch and clock-making. 


Industrial centers such as this Tri-City area spring up and grow where 
favorable geographic conditions are found. The environment has qualified this 
area for becoming an important industrial area as it is endowed with all the prime 
requisites for a manufacturing community. Raw materials, labor supply, trans- 
portation facilities, and near-by markets are found here. The three cities are 
surrounded by the rich, agricultural lands of the corn belt, are located on the 
Deep Waterway of the Illinois river, and are served by the Illinois Central, 
Rock Island, and Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroads, plus many smaller 
branch lines connecting the factories with the main railroads. Two national 
highways pass through the cities. The area is rich in coal and other raw materials 
such as limestone, clay, shale, and sandstone. 


The major industries include the manufacture of rolled zinc slabs, ribbon, 
and wire; chemicals such as potassium permanganate, precipitate dioxide, bene- 
zoic acid, and hydroquinine; clocks and watches; cement; coal mining; metal- 
plating; beer; electric ignitions and condensers; and rotary electrical equipment 


The smaller plants produce a wide variety of articles such as nails, electro- 
plated sheet and coil metals, weather strips, tank heaters, carbonated beverages, 
electric air conditioners, blowers, fans, gravel, and architectural woodwork. 


‘ 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Leslie A. Holmes, Professor of Geography 
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THE EDUCATION OF SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS IN THE STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES OF ILLINOIS 


THOMAS S. RICHARDSON 


Until the present century, the training of music teachers was very much 
limited in the academic sense. The earliest attempt to standardize the training 
of school music teachers was made in 1921 when the Research Council of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference presented a course for the training of 
supervisors of music. 


The State of Illinois has placed at the disposal of its citizens five institutions 
whose primary purpose is that of teacher education. An analysis of the present 
practice in teacher education is limited to the school music curricula of these 
institutions. Each institution submitted the names of graduates who were teach- 
ing at the time or had had experience in public school music. A questionnaire 
was sent to fifty-four of these graduates, who, in turn, evaluated the various 
phases of their education. 


Although hacmony is required in all colleges, a lack in courses of theory 
was indicated. Counterpoint, form, analysis, and orchestration were generally 


slighted. 


The total amount of credit hours in music in comparison to the total amount 
of hours required for graduation varies in the five colleges from 24.2 per cent 
to 42.5 per cent. This difference is too great. Without exception, the adminis- 
trators considered the number of hours in music insufficient; however, little 
chance for change appears possible unless by lengthening the music education 
curriculum in excess of four and one-half years. 


Fifty per cent of the teachers indicated the need for some revision of 
student teaching experiences. 


Education courses were rated only “moderately” and ‘“‘slightly useful.” 
This fact is significant because of their high dominance in the school music 
curriculum. Education courses were criticized as being too theoretical and too 
frequently duplicated. 

For the most part, school music teachers seemed satisfied with the required 
music subjects in the school music curricula; however, they expressed a desire 
to increase the scope and breadth of this field. The fact that elements received 
low index rating where music ability was the prime factor in determining the 
rating seems to indicate that elements demanding more than average music 


ability should be offered as electives for students who have the native ability 
to take them. 























However useful an element may be for one person, its inclusion as a re- 
quired subject in the school music curriculum cannot be justified unless it is 
generally useful to all students. Certain elements in the education. of school 
music teachers require an experience background not to be had by undergraduate 
students and should be deferred to graduate study. 


For the most part, school music teachers are not satisfied as to the usefulness Th 
of the required non-music subjects. Only six elements received a rating of alo 
“moderately useful.” One received a rating of “very useful,” and thirteen 


received a rating of ‘slightly useful” or ‘of no usefulness whatever.” ot 


In a number of studies, a high correlation between the success of teachers Iii 
and their rating in the laboratory school has been found. The formulation of 
a sound comprehensive program of music education in the laboratory school is 
necessary to exemplify those practices that the teachers colleges advocate and to 
offer those experiences that experienced schoo! music teachers deemed essential 
in their preparation. 
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Chairman of Thesis Committee: Victor M. Houston, Professor of Education 
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A STUDY OF THE LOWER ILLINOIS RIVER VALLEY 
1818-1870 


. FRANK CARL TRAEGER 


The Illinois with its slow, majestic current gives character to this region. 
This river has helped shape the historic destinies of the people who have settled 
along its banks. 


The study is limited in area to the nine counties bordering the lower part 
of the Illinois River. It is limited in time to the period between 1818, when 
Illinois became a state, and 1870, when the Third Constitution was adopted. 


Immigration of settlers into this region may be divided into three large 
movements as follows: first, people from the Southern states; second, those 
from the northeastern section of the United States; and third, those from 
foreign lands. 


During the early years of political development, party lines were unimpor- 
tant. Later, the local newspaper became a powerful agent in the formation of 
political groups. In the closing years of the period, the party rally became 
very popular. 


To the lower Illinois River Valley goes the double honor of having the 
furst free school, a private venture, and the first college of Illinois. The first 
free school was established by Dr. Silas Hamilton. Illinois College was founded 
in 1829 at Jacksonville, Illinois. The first graduate of this college, Richard Yates, 
became the ‘Civil War Governor of Illinois.” 


Business, finance, and industry developed with the passing years. The 
earliest business transactions involved only producer and consumer. After towns 
were settled, the general store became the trading place. General stores later 
gave place to specialized business establishments. 


The information presented in this thesis is important to Illinois teachers 
because it furnishes a basis for understanding the history and people of the 
Lower Illinois River Valley. This area was the first region to be developed 
immediately after statehood. Trends and movements which developed here 
were duplicated in other parts of the state. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Nell B. Waldron, Professor of Social Science 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE POTTERY INDUSTRY OF ILLINOIS 


Mary KATHRYN MCCULLOCH 


The pottery industry of Illinois is a stable and growing one. The magnitude, 
wide geographical distribution, variety of product, monetary value, and large 
number of employees in the industry challenged investigation. The field was 
largely a virgin one as nothing had been done to analyze or synthesize facts or 
information about this industry, and no attempt had been made to regionalize 
the industry into geographic areas. 


The clay products examined included art pottery, dinnerware, kitchenware, 
and stoneware. 


There seems to be a close relationship between the margins of the Illinois 
coal fields and the clay beds which formed the basis for the early pottery 
industry in the western part of the state, but no such relationship appears to 
exist elsewhere. In some cases it is difficult to determine or understand why 
the potteries grew up where they did. 


The industry is widely distributed throughout the state with no well-defined 
pattern of distribution. There is no intercommunication among the various 
plants. Each works independently in the output of its special products which 
may be similar or entirely unlike the products of the other plants 


There are eleven potteries in Illinois. All have some characteristics common 
to all. Those making stoneware use local Illinois clay but those engaged in the 
manufacture of art pottery import clays for their use from other states or from 
England. The actual manufacturing processes show many similarities from 
plant to plant. Each of the potteries is adequately served by several transpor- 
tation lines and each is located in an area containing a population adequate 
to supply its employment needs. 


In general, the pottery industry of Illinois appears to be based on firm 
foundations of favorable raw materials, fuel, transportation, and markets. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: H. O. Lathrop, Professor of Geography 
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THE PROJECTABLE AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM AND 
ITS UTILIZATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
McLEAN COUNTY, LLINOIS 


ELMO WAYNE GROSS 

The problem was approached from the standpoint of finding the following 
information: 

1. School facilities for the program 

2. Equipment owned by the high school 

3. Audio-visual aids owned by the high schools 

4. Records kept of the audio-visual aids program 

5. Personnel directing the program 

6. Means of financing the program 

7. Training of teacher personnel in the use of audio-visual aids 

8. Distribution of audio-visual aid usage in high schools 


These data were collected by means of a questionnaire and a personal visit 
to each high school of the county. The survey was limited to a study of the 
projectable audio-visual education program. 


The conclusions were: 


1. The high schools of McLean County have the facilities, the equipment, 
and the money to carry on an adequate program of audio-visual education. 


2. The staff personnel lacks the training for making full use of the audio- 
visual aids that could be made available to them. 


3. The schools need and approve of the establishing at Illinois State 
Normal University of an audio-visual center to aid them in their 


program 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: J. W. Carrington, Professor of Education 
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A PLAN FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF GUIDANCE IN THE 
BLOOMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 


Harry L. ADAMS 


Guidance is an integral part of education and must conform to the accepted 
aims thereof. Guidance in Bloomington High School has followed the same 
developmental procedures that it has in most schools. Omission and lack of 
coordination are probably the greatest errors. Many influences are at work in 
an attempt to assist the students in their growth and development but more 
systematic planning is needed. 


Careful attention to individual differences in aiding the incoming students 
to become orientated has proved beneficial. More complete definition and 
constant evaluation of the guidance program are evident needs in the revision 
of the Bloomington High School guidance plan. If the increasingly complex 
needs of students in their growth and development toward worthy citizenship 
are to be met, it is evident that many factors need coordination with the help 
of all who influence the young people. Constant evaluation and revision of the 
guidance practices to meet the flexible nature of society will help guidance to 
be of value in the school. After the guidance is planned, it remains of vital 
importance that it be “worked"’ and not forgotten, or written about and put 
on a shelf to admire for its beauty. 


Any guidance should anticipate and strive to prevent errors rather than to 
correct them. It should help the student to recognize developing problems and 
to initiate proper preventative procedures for himself. Student government, 
child-centered classes and activities, and the inclusion of students on committees 
that formulate educational policies will be necessary to accomplish this. The 
test of guidance will be evidenced by the way graduates adjust to life situations 
after leaving school. 


Cooperative planning committees including faculty, students, parents, com- 
munity leaders, and all interested persons must be organized and put to work. 
intelligent administrative leadership, scientific administration by teachers, and 
all school personnel are essential in making the program effective. 


Chairman oi Thesis Committee: Charles E. Decker, Professor of Education 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CERTAIN ACTIVITIES DESIGNED TO 
ESTABLISH AND MAINTAIN DESIRABLE HOME-SCHOOL 
RELATIONS: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


HowarD PAUL CURRY 


Many public schools promote certain activities which are designed to 
establish and maintain desirable home-school relations. The following activities 
were considered: 


1. Parent Study Groups 

2. Visiting Teacher Service 

3. Reporting Pupil Progress 

4. Home Visits by Classroom Teachers 
5. Parent-Teacher Conference 


These particular activities were chosen for consideration because they are typical 
of those activities that require the utmost cooperation of both the home and 
the school in order to be successful in their purpose. 


The purpose of the study was: (1) to trace the historical development of 
these activities, (2) to show changes in professional interest in the five activities, 
and (3) to prepare a bibliography that might encourage and facilitate further 
study of any or all of these activities. 


Modern educational theory and practice obligate the public school to pro- 
vide the best possible educational opportunities for every child. With many 
different types of children coming to the public schools and with the recognition 
of individual differences becoming a part of educational practice, the problem 
of adapting educational procedures to each individual child arises, As a way 
of providing each child with the best that modern education has to offer, mutual 
understanding and cooperation between the school and the home on all matters 
concerning the child must be established. Through the well-adapted use of the 
activities considered in this study, the public school has the means to provide 
a special service in furthering the progress of each growing child. It is hoped 
that administrators and teachers in public schools and instructors and students in 
teacher-training institutions will find the material compiled in this study to be 
of much practical value. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Victor M. Houston, Professor of Education 
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A SURVEY TO DETERMINE WHO ARE SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 


KATHLEEN CECILIA JARRETT 


A study had as its purpose the detecting of the socially maladjusted on 
the intermediate grade level in the Bent School, Bloomington, Illinois. In this 
study childrens’ self-ratings, intelligence quotients, achievement scores, and 
socio-economic ratings were compared with teachers’ judgments. 


On the basis of the data obtained the following conclusions were drawn: 


1. The teachers who rated the children in this study used the Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules accurately. 


2. The lowest quartile of children selected by the teachers and the lowest 
sixteen children as rated by the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Schedules corresponded in-only fifty per cent of the cases. 


3. Since undirected teacher judgment and ratings on the Haggerty-Olson- 
Wickman Behavior Schedules did not correspond and since the teachers secured 
normal results from the use of this rating scale, there could reasonably be a 
question raised as to the value of their undirected judgments concerning mal- 
adjustment of pupils. 


4. The effective use of a self-rating scale by a child depends upon his 
ability to evaluate himself. In this study, the children in the lowest quartiles 
were exceptionally consistent in their self-ratings. If the teachers’ judgments 
are assumed to be right, the self-ratings did not identify the most poorly 
adjusted among the children. 


5. The factor of intelligence does not determine adjustment. The group 
of sixteen children selected by the teachers as the most madadjusted included 
children with the highest and children with the lowest intelligence quotients 
in the entire group of sixty-four children. 


6. Reading ability, or lack of it, is not an index of social maladjustment. 
The quartile selected by the teachers as being most poorly adjusted included 
six of the best readers in the entire group and only three of the poorest readers 
in the entire group. Reading disability cannot be used to detect the poorly 
adjusted child. 


7. Achievement in arithmetic corresponded with the teachers’ judgment 
in seventy-five per cent of the cases. Apparently, a child’s performance in 
arithmetic is a better index of his maladjustment in these grades than any 
discussed. 
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8. Ability in English showed little correspondence with teacher judgment. 
The quartile of maladjusted children selected by the teachers showed some of 
the lowest and some of the highest of the scores in English. Ability in English 
is not an index of maladjustment. 


9. Achievement in spelling corresponded most closely of all the criteria 
used in this study. Disability in spelling occurred in thirteen of the sixteen 
children judged maladjusted. There is the possibility that the teachers used 
spelling and arithmetic, perhaps unconsciously, as bases for their judgments. 


10. In general, academic achievement is an inaccurate index of social 
adjustment because some of the children having the highest quartile ratings 
in achievement were judged as being poorly adjusted. Other children in the 
lowest quartiles of achievement were overlooked by the teachers. 


11. The results of the Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic Status, Form C, 
did not point out the socially maladjusted children in these grades. The sixteen 
children in the poorly adjusted group either may have over-rated their home 
background intentionally or did not possess enough knowledge of what con- 
stitutes a good socio-economic situation. 


12. As employed in this study, no one of the four indices will suffice to 
point out the socially maladjusted child. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Rose E. Parker, Professor of Education 
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A PROPOSED PLAN FOR THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY 
WOODWORKING 


DEMPSEY ELLIS REID 


The general purpose of this study was to propose a plan for the selection, 
organization, and presentation of subject matter and learning experiences for 
a course in elementary woodworking. 


As a basis for this plan, the purpose of elementary education and the 
purpose trends and needs of industrial arts were analyzed. These studies form 
the bases for the principles underlying the selection, organization, and presenta- 
tion of subject matter, and the setting up of principles that will make presenta- 
tion an efficient, effective, permanent, and orderly procedure. To accomplish 
this purpose, the teacher should aid learning within the pupil by recognition 
of the natural impulses, The manipulative impulse should be guided through 
experiences toward more effective learning. The investigative impulse may be 
developed by allowing the pupil to experiment with tools and materials and 
plan his own procedures. The organization of the shop activities should meet 
the needs of the social impulses of children and social participation should be 
encouraged. The basic needs of the child must be understood and met by 
the experiences offered him. 


The objectives should guide the teacher and pupils toward efficient and 
successful education for modern society. The selection of subject material for 
elementary woodworking should be rich in thought content; it should include 
more than just manual skills and industrial information; it should be integrated ; 
it should meet the needs of the boys and should be within their wants and 
interests. 


The organization of subject matter should be in a logical sequence and 
should be organized into large, meaningful wholes built around needs and 
interests. 


The presentation is the responsibility of the teacher and should be planned 
according to the principles of learning. All the basic units in woodworking 
should be included so the pupils will have an overview of the hand tools and 
informational knowledge of wood projects, their characteristics, and their 
construction. 


Suggestive units for a course of study are outlined in this thesis and two 
sample units are developed in their entirety. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: E. A. Lichty, Associate Professor of Education 
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INTERPRETATION AND APPRECIATION OF VERSE AND POETRY 


Giapys J. WIBKING 


This presentation is the result of the author's teaching a unit of poetry 
to a junior class in the University High School, Normal, Illinois, in 1946. 

Part One consists of seven chapters, which are interpretations of the teacher 
and contributions of the students. Part Two, an anthology studied by the class, 
is composed of verse and poetry in a range of subject matter as wide as the 
far fields over which a bee roams for nectar of sweet flowers. 

Chapter One lists the classifications of poetry in the anthology, states the 
objectives of the study, and suggests the accomplishments of each day’s work 
of the four weeks devoted to the study. 

Chapter Two, entitled “Long Range Lesson Plans,” contains three plans: 
one on the ballad ‘Sir Patrick Spence,” the second on the lyric “To A Skylark,” 
and the last on the free verse “When Lilacs Last In the Dooryard Bloomed.” 
Each plan is very individualistic, and two of them have objective material to 
create interest for boys who dislike English. 

Chapter Three, “Imagery,” is rich in detail and emphasis. With this 
material, the students become aware of the beauty of all nature around them. 
The phases of imagery that are discussed are objective imagery, figurative 
imagery, details of imagery, complexity of imagery, and proportion of imagery. 
Reading through forty quotations from Aristotle to Untermeyer as illustrations 
should be an inducement to discover the magic beauty in poetry. 

In Chapter Four, entitled ‘Before and After,’ beautiful lines from Vachel 
Lindsay, Robert Frost, Stephen Vincent Benet, Walt Whitman, and others, show 
that poetry is a conscious and unselfish mirror of the lives of the writers. This 
chapter emphasizes biography. 

In Chapter Five, “Preference,” the reader will find tables of percentages 
to show student choices of best-liked and least-liked poetry. Chapter Six, 
“What Do They Know?’ presents diagnostic tests and final tests in full, with 
the scores, means, and Intelligence Quotients of the students 

Chapter Seven, “What Is Poetry?’’ is second in importance only to the one 
on “Imagery.” The students worked out an excellent definition of poetry of 
their own. To them poetry is an expression of the spirit life of a happy intel- 
ligent people. Here, too, they evaluated the results of their study of poetry. 
One important conclusion to which the class came is that if one might keep 
the intangible moments of spirit life long enough, he would create habits that 
would greatly aid in building fine personality. 

The anthology of the volume consists of verse and poetry in three parts: 
ballads, lyrics, and free verse. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Herbert R. Hiett, Professor of English 
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A STUDY OF THE BRONTES IN THE LIGHT OF 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
IN ENGLAND AND BELGIUM 


Mary W. CRETCHER 


Most of the Bronte novels and Bronte biographies contain a great deal of 
matter concerning nineteenth-century education as it relates to home training, 
private schools for girls, governesses, teachers, and educational opportunities for 
girls. All of this information is incidental to the main purpose of the novel or 
biography, as neither the Brontes nor their biographers wrote with any thought 
of advancing the cause of education or of pointing out existing conditions. 


The purpose of this study was to discover how dependable those works 
are as a source of information on nineteenth-century education for girls. 


To accomplish this aim, the writer compared the Bronte novels and 
biographies with such factual sources as encyclopedias, government pamphlets 
and reports, contemporary periodicals, and histories of education. 


Chapter One records the results of the investigation of those phases of edu 
cation needed to provide a complete basis of comparison. The general backgound 
of the English school system, elementary education, girls’ private schools, the 
profession of governess, and the Belgian school system are discussed in turn. 


Chapter Two searches the Bronte biographies for evidence of the education 
and teaching experiences of the Bronte children. A wealth of materials is avail- 
able to draw from, beginning with Elizabeth Gaskell’s biography, written only 
two years after Charlotte Bronte’s death, and concluding with the works now 
regarded as definitive on the Brontes: Fannie Ratchford’s The Brontes’ Web of 
Childhood, and Wise and Symington The Brontes. A brief account of the 
Bronte parents is conducive to a better understanding of the children. The study 
includes the experiences of the children as students at home and in the private 
schools, and as teachers and governesses. 


Chapter Three looks to the pertinent Bronte novels for evidence of nine- 
teenth-century education for girls. Agnes Grey by Anne Bronte and Jane Eyre 
and Shirley by Charlotte Bronte supply a commentary on the life of a governess 
in the twentieth century. Jane Eyre, The Professor, and Villette, all by Char- 
lotte Bronte, are studied to glean what those novels present of private schools, 
from the viewpoint both of pupil and ofteacher. 


Throughout this part of the study references are made to contemporary 
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reviews and magazine articles which touch upon the educational situations 
found in the novels. 


The three-fold investigation and comparison of the history of education, 
of the Bronte biographies, and of Bronte novels led to the conclusion that the 
Bronte biographies and Bronte novéls are truly a revelation of nineteenth- 


century education for girls, and give a true picture of schools, school conditions, 
and school teachers in that period. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Florence E. Teager, Professor of English 
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A HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS OF 
CHILDREN WITH FUNCTIONAL ARTICULATORY DEFECTS 


MILTON C. EASTMAN 


The material in this thesis has been based upon the premise that functional 
articulatory defects comprise the majority of deviations from the normally ac- 
cepted pattern of speech among young children. Parents and teachers of children 
who exhibit simple functional articulatory defects can find here material which 
they can understand and apply effectively without having previous training in 
the techniques of speech re-education. None of the material presented is in- 
tended for therapy with any case involving a difficult differential diagnosis; 
hence the treatment and training for the stutterer, cleft lip and cleft palate, the 
spastic, and the aphasic are not within the scope of this thesis. 


Chapter I discourses briefly upon the importance of speech to the child, 
the responsibility of parents and teachers for children’s speech and ways of 
making a speech defective child aware of his problem. With these general 
principles a thorough but simplified classification of speech sounds is given, 
and a definite treatment of precisely what constitutes an articulatory defect is 
included. An abundance of speech tests for discovering the specific articulatory 
defect for both the reader and the non-reader is presented with adequate direc- 
tions for administering the tests and tabulating the results. 


Chapter II stresses the great importance of ear training in the therapeutic 
treatment of the speech defective child. Various techniques of ear training are 
discussed with step-by-step methods of procedure for obtaining the best results 
The value of visual aids is an important part of this chapter on techniques. 


Chapter III gives an adequate description of the production of all the 
consonant sounds, the common deviations from the normally accepted pattern 
in the production of each sound, and suggestive drills and practice materials 
for use with each sound. 


The material in this thesis has been tried and found educationally sound 
and workable by the author in his work with speech defective children. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Rose E. Parker, Professor of Education 
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THE PLANNING OF A SCHOOL BUILDING IN LINE WITH 
ACCEPTED OBJECTIVES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Epwarp H. ANTONS 


In order that a school building may be properly planned, it is important 
that surveys of public needs and school population be closely studied. 


The school administration of any particular community should set up its 
educational philosophy and also the objectives desired by the school. It is 
further advised through this study that, once the educational goals have been 
set. up, it is important to decide on the activities that are needed to arrive at 
these goals. This decision is needed so that the building can be planned to 
accommodate such experiences and activities. 


Once this preliminary planning is done, a careful study is needed to choose 
the site for the school. It must not be overlooked that of outstanding importance 
is the fact that cooperation with the entire community is important in arriving 
at these conclusions. Above all, it seems necessary that the architect be thor- 
oughly imbued with this philosophy so that his professional services will be 
based on the belief of the people in the community he is to serve. Next, the 
planning of rooms as to location and arrangement becomes necessary. Future 
expansion must be kept in mind as well as use of the plant by the public to 
which it belongs. 


As in most studies this thesis, too, resulted in the desire for further re- 
search concerning the financing of such a program, the study of materials and 
equipment, and last of all an evaluation program in regard to the effectiveness 
of the work of the school in the accomplishments of its objectives and the 
functional effectiveness of the building in helping to obtain such objectives. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: J. W. Carrington, Professor of Education 
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VEGETABLE PRODUCTION AND MARKETING IN THE CHICAGO 
AREA—-A GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY 


JOSEPH CALVIN BUFORD 


Materials for this thesis were gathered from interviews with men from the 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, a farm advisor for a large canning 
company, and from many men and farmers connected directly with the growing 
of vegetables. 


It was at first thought that one large vegetable-producing area served the 
Chicago Market. Field work, however, revealed that there are now three sepa- 
rate and distinct vegetable-producing areas. The limits of these areas are 
influenced by soil, topography, urbanization, and distance from the market. 
The vegetable-producing areas of today are not the same as they were twenty 
years ago. The growth of Chicago has pushed the market gardens farther from 
the center of the city and the markets, 


The two most unique factors of vegetable production in the Chicago area 
are the onion set industry and the production of vegetables consigned to can- 
ning companies. 


The South Holland, Illinois, district is one of the leading onion set pro- 
ducing sections of the country. These sets are shipped to all parts of the United 
States as well as to Canada. Although onion sets are grown in the other two 
districts, the South Holland district is by far the most important. 


In the last twenty years several types of vegetables have been marketed at 
canning companies. Contracts are signed stating the type of vegetable that is 
to be grown as well as the number of acres that will bé assigned to this 
vegetable. This guarantees to the market gardener a market and a set price. 
Many gardeners in the Chicago area have stopped growing vegetables for the 
fresh market and now deal almost exclusively with canning companies. 


In time, it is possible that unless a marketing association is established to 
maintain a higher quality for vegetables reaching the fresh market, market 
gardening in the Chicago area will decline. The southwestern part of the United 
States with its marketing associations and higher quality of vegetables is now 
causing serious competition with the farmer of the Chicago area not only in 
the winter but all year long. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Leslie A. Holmes, Professor of Geography 
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THE TYPE AND EXTENT OF TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN THE 
PERFORMANCE OF HEALTH SERVICES OF SIX ELEMENTARY 
AND SEVEN SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS 


ALYCE LOGEFEIL CARTER 


The study of the type and extent of teacher participation in the performance 
of the health services of six elementary and seven secondary schools in Illinois 
shows that, as a result of the current post-war shortage of medical professional 
services, the teacher had to increase her participation in the school health services 
immeasurably whether she has had the proper training for giving this type of 
service or not. 


The average school administrator was in favor of broadening the type and 
extent of teacher participation in school health services. No appreciable differ- 
ence was found between the individual teacher participation in the school health 
services of the rural and city school systems. 


Most of the school health service activities and planned health experiences 
used by the teacher may be said to be in the experimental stages at the present 
time, 


The nurse-teacher conferences following physical examination of the stu- 
dent were most frequently used by the institutions studied. The larger city 
schools found it expedient to adopt a school health council for better coordina- 
tion of school health education. 


Although the amount of nursing service available was inadequate, in gen- 
eral, teachers were not doing the hearing or vision screening. 


Daily observation of students by the teachers was, in general, used in all 
of the institutions studied. Teachers also assumed the responsibility for ex- 
cluding and re-admitting the student to class, follow-up work, and the giving 
of first aid and emergency treatment. 


Teacher participation in the lunch program and weighing and measuring 
of students was found inadequate in most of the institutions studied. Teachers 
had a definite part in the appraisal of the safety of the school environment, 
sanitation, community relationships, and direction of exceptional children. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: E. M. R. Lamkey, Professor of Biological Science 
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A STUDY OF THE DECIDUOUS FOREST AT FUNK’S GROVE, ILLINOIS 


RAYMOND HowaArRD CLARK 


From the variety of species that were apparent from a superficial examina- 
tion of the forest at Funk’s Grove, Illinois, it was thought that the forest might 
be undifferentiated forest with some similarity to the mixed mesophytic forest. 

The problem was to determine the species of enough trees to make a gener- 
alization as to the type and stage of development of the forest at Funk's Grove 
and to present a method of procedure for this type of study, which high-school 
biology teachers might use in making similar studies to better prepare themselves 
in the subject-matter field of outdoor biology. 


Twenty-three strip counts were made, including more than six thousand 
trees, for the purpose of computing percentages of tree species. Canopy trees 
were separated from understory trees. Floodplain species were not included 
with those on the upland. 


Sugar maples and black slippery elms comprised over sixty per cent of 
trees identified in the upland, and about the same percentage of maple and elm 
in the understory. This fact indicated a stabilized growing condition. Oaks 
were the largest trees. Hickory appeared in sufficient quantity to lead the inves- 
tigator to suspect that they may have been cut by the pioneers to use on their 
farms. 


The hard maples and slippery elms are the dominant trees in the forest 
at Funk’s Grove. These trees, however, do not form a recognized climax forest ; 
therefore, it was suggested that this maple-elm association is post climax to a 
forest that was at one time similar to the oak-hickory climax 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Blanche M. McAvoy, Associate Professor of the 
Teaching of Biological Science 
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THE URBAN GEOGRAPHY OF KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS, 
AND ITS SATELLITES 


HAROLD ARTHUR CLASSEN 


The Kankakee urban area is located fifty-five miles south of downtown 
Chicago in a predominantly agricultural area. However, the main activity of 
Kankakee is manufacturing. There are three main types of industry. One con- 
sists of industries based upon local raw materials. A second type consists of 
the industries which are based upon the agriculture of the surrounding area. 
The third, and most important group of industries, consists of those which 
draw their raw materials from distant sources. 


The success of the industries based on distant raw materials has been due 
primarily to transportation facilities and location. Freight charges from Kan- 
kakee to eastern and western points are the same as those from Chicago, and 
are cheaper than Chicago rates to the southeast, south, and southwest. The ease 
and favorability of transportation have fostered the development of industries 
which assemble partly-finished materials, process them, and ship the finished 
product to market. Because materials in the partly-finished form are lighter 
than bulky raw materials, transportation charges are not such a large item of 
expense. The major representatives of assembly-type manufacturing in Kan- 
kakee are the furniture industry, textile and associated industries, metal-working 
establishments, and the wood and paper industries. The Kankakee River sup- 
plies adequate water for the many factories in the urban area. 


The pattern of land utilization is similar to that of most cities of compar- 
able size. There is a central commercial core, surrounded by residential areas. 
Industries requiring large amounts of land are grouped around the periphery of 
the area; those requiring less space are located in the downtown district. 
Irregular areas of vacant land appear around the margin of the city, giving way 
to agricultural utilization of the land as the edge of the area is reached. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Edna M. Gueffroy, Assistant Professor of 
Geography 
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A PERSONNEL HIGH-SCHOOL RECORD SYSTEM 


JosgPH E. CRUM 


A record system should have its foundation upon the basic needs of the 
students, the faculty, the school as a whole, and the community which the school 
professes to serve. Records should be used for students as well as about them. 
If records help to accomplish their purposes, they should be given more thought 
and time by teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 


The record forms proposed near the end of this study provide space for 
the teacher to place a check mark for each student on sheets listing seven ob- 
jectives of education: Maintaining Personal Health and Promoting Community 
Health; Developing Ability to Think; Developing Self Control; Developing 
Personality and Character; Examining and Understanding Environment and 
Culture; Acquiring Knowledge and Skills Necessary for Democratic Living; 
and Understanding and Appreciating Values of Family Life. When incidents 
of unusual significance are noticed, the teacher is urged to make an anecdotal 
record and file it with other record sheets in a folder provided for that purpose. 
Each of the objectives of education has sub-topics to facilitate clarity and exact- 
ness in record keeping. These records are cumulative and are available to 
teachers who teach or supervise students. 


Records of this type must be kept as an entire faculty project and should 
be introduced into a school system only after thorough study and understanding 
by faculty members. This orientation should make clear to the teachers that 
records are being kept for the students and that student welfare is of first and 
greatest importance. Teachers do not object to the work required to keep 
records if they realize that these records will be of practical use to students 
and to teachers in assisting these students. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: J. W. Carrington, Professor of Education 
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A STUDY OF Pc TENTIAL DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR IN ONE 
ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL 


RAYMOND FLoyD GALE 


This study was made for the purpose of analyzing cases of potential de- 
linquent behavior in one high school to determine, if possible, how professional 
personnel can secure, compile, and use data on individual cases as a means of 
preventing delinquency through the recognition of pre-delinquent behavior 
patterns. 


The method used in this study was an analysis of individual cases of poten- 
tial delinquency. Representative cases from the files of the guidance councilor 
were selected and studied during the regular school year. Sources of data used 
to gather information about the individual cases were school records, interviews 
with teachers, personal interviews with the cases, classroom observations, home 
visitations, and standardized tests. Efforts were made to secure data that would 
gives the writer a comprehensive knowledge of the emotional life, social adjust- 
ment, physical qualities, intellectual abilities, classroom adjustment, and the 
home life of each individual case. 


For the purpose of analysis, the facts are compiled into representative 
individual case histories. Conclusions are drawn from the results of the obser- 
vations, visitations, interviews, and tests; the sources of data are evaluated for 
possible use by classroom teachers. 


The study gives a comprehensive survey of the various theories that have 
been offered as causative explanations of juvenile delinquency. The problem 
is discussed from the sociological, psychological, and educational points of view 
and includes theories ranging from individual deviations to the forces of social 
disorganization. 


The findings indicate that the classroom teacher is in a strategic position 
to offer constructive aid in the carly recognition of pre-delinquent behavior and 
the detection of its causes. The study recommends that classroom teachers should 
receive in-service training in the early recognition of pre-delinquent behavior. 
The case-study method is suggested as a feasible approach to the problem of 
helping to decrease delinquency through the co-ordinated efforts of the profes- 
sional personnel of a school. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Victor M. Houston, Professor of Education 
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DEVELOPING A PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 
FOR A SMALL RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Roy Lewis HOSTETTLER 


Developing a program of guidance activities for a small rural high school 
was the answer to the question, “How can we (the faculty) more effectively 
mect the needs of the students of our high school ?” 


An investigation of the schooi, the community, the organized youth activ- 
ities, and the unorganized youth activities was conducted. The next step was an 
evaluation of the guidance activities already in practice in the school. These 
included case studies, Visitor's Day, vocational guidance, and physical examina- 
tions. The faculty saw the need for study, agreed upon the steps necessary, and 
organized a guidance committee. 


The home room was the main guidance channel used. The home rooms 
were organized; home-room sponsors were appointed; and home-room aims 
were formulated. Each home room had a theme for the year. Club meetings 
were planned to help in more effectively meeting student needs. Assemblies, 
formerly ‘‘oral bulletin boards,” were changed so that students did much of 
the organization, planning and presentation of them. Motion pictures were 
shown. Teachers were urged to give more educational and vocational guidance 
through their teaching. Personal interviews with students were a valuable source 
of information. Home visitation by the teachers proved very helpful. 


The guidance program, using the above channels, did help to meet more 
effectively the needs of the students in the high school when it created better 
student-teacher relationship, a clearer teacher understanding of the student with 
a recognition of his needs, and an awareness on the part of the students of the 
teachers’ earnest desire to give aid and direction. The guidance program fell 
somewhat short of its goal because of the teachers’ attempt to carry out too 
large a program the first year and because of a lack of knowledge of all that 
is included in a desirable guidance program. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Charles E. Decker, Professor of Education 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN ENGLAND 
AS REVEALED IN THE LIFE AND NOVELS 
OF CHARLES DICKENS 


RUTH MICKELSON JONES 


The purpose of the study was to make clear the problems of nineteenth- 
century education as revealed in the life and works of Charles Dickens. First, 
an historical survey of English education was made as a basis for checking the 
validity of Dickens's criticism. Second, the conditions under which he secured 
his own education were: reviewed, and an account was given of his varied 


activities in the interest of edycation in England. 


The historical survey revealed the following defects in nineteenth-century 
education: (1) poor attendance, (2) inadequate housing and equipment, (3) 
heavy fees, (4) emphasis upon subordination of the poor, (5) lack of qualified 
teachers, (6) brutal disciplinary measures, (7) unsuitable curricula, and (8) 
lack of state support. 


The examination of Dickens's novels showed that he had attacked each of 
these eight problems. Indeed, a striking similarity is seen between his accounts 
of school conditions and the accounts given by the historians. A number of 
writers agree that floggings such as Dickens described were common in the 
schools of his day. After reading Balfour's description of the discarded ser- 
vants, ruined tradesmen, gray-haired dames, and cripples who made up the 
teaching profession of that day, Dickens’s readers can easily accept Squeers 
or Dame Pipchin. 


Dickens's own educational experiences as a child helped to shape his 
career. As an adult, he seemed to realize that his hope lay in his ability to move 
the people to such an extent that they, themselves, would seek to remedy their 
condition. 


A glance at current educational practices showed that England in 1947 
was looking forward to the fulfillment of Dickens’s dream in less than a century 
after his death. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Florence E. Teager, Professor of English 
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A STUDY OF POTENTIAL DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR IN ONE 
STUDENT NURSE IN NURSING EDUCATION 


ANN CATHERINE KELLISON 


This study seeks to develop a practical rating scale for students in schools 
of nursing which also meet the standards of educators and psychologists for 
students in general education. Alternative scaling methods were presented, 
showing possible approaches to the problem. An opinionnaire of 210 items 
was sent to 450 individuals representing four major areas of nursing education 
in 104 hospital-schools of Illinois and Indiana. The tabulated results of 145 
questionnaires returned form the basis for study. 


Thurstone’s method of selection of items applied to each of the 210 state- 
ments provided the ogives from which were derived scale-values, Q-values, and 
cumulative proportions. Thirty items for two parallel forms were chosen on the 
basis of low Q-values,—the Thurstone criterion of ambiguity, of scale-values, 
and by inspection of the statements. Reliability of the Thurstone score deter- 
mined by Pearson's product-moment method was .85 (plus or minus) .74 S.E., 
and, when corrected by Spearman-Brown formula, was .92 (plus or minus) .27 
S.E. 


Because of similarity in the selection of statements by the Thurstone and 
Likert techniques, the same items were used in the construction of the Likert 
scale. These were assigned given weights determined by the value of the ordi- 
nate, and converted by Likert’s formula into Z-scores. To the summated ratings 
was applied Likert’s criterion of internal consistensy; the correlation, corrected 
by Spearman-Brown and Ezekiel formulas, was .95 (plus or minus) .88 S.E. 


In the Cornell technique, developed by Louis Guttman, 16 items were 
weighted from one to five. A table of these weights was prepared and a “fold- 
over” technique employed to combine categories, thus determining the best 
“cutting-points.”” The Guttman criterion of internal consistency, the per cent 
of reproducibility, gave an equivalent coefficient of alienation of 54 per cent. 


Thus a consistent attempt was made to construct a valid, reliable, and ob- 
jective scale for rating personal and professional attitudes of the student nurse 
in nursing education. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Stanley S$. Marzolf, Protessor of Psychology 
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fHE FOREIGN POLICIES OF CERTAIN UNITED STATES SENATORS 
FROM ILLINOIS, 1913-1946 


PETER J. MAGRO 


This study has been made to bring forth the foreign policies of the United 
State Senators from Illinois for the period of two World Wars. The writer 
sought to determine whether Illinois Senators have supported the administration's 
foreign policy, whether they have had a policy of their own (‘‘internationalist”’ 
or “isolationist’’), whether they have adhered to their campaign promises, 
whether Republican and Democratic Senators differ in their views on foreign 
policy, and whether they have been iufluential in shaping American foreign 
policy through the years. The Congressional Record proved invaluable for the 
making of this particular study. 


The Senators involved in this thesis are James Hamilton Lewis, Lawrence 
Y. Sherman, William McKinley, Medill McCormick, Charles S. Deneen, C. 
Wayland Brooks, and Scott W. Lucas. In selecting the subjects for this study, 
the writer made a special effort to avoid biased political treatment of the issues 
and tried to gather and to organize data which are factual and objective. Some 
of the issues covered are the League of Nations, the World Court, the Military 
Draft, American Neutrality, Reciprocal Trade Treaties, Lend-Lease, and 
Foreign Loans. 


It was found that the Senators’ opinions ranged from strongly internation- 
alist to strongly isolationist. On most issues, they adhered to the policy of their 
political party. However, it was noticed also that when this country became 
involved in war, all Illinois Senators favored the foreign policy of the admin- 
istration in office and gave it whole-hearted support. It must be mentioned, 
too, that their speeches in the Senate did not necessarily form the basis for 
their final vote on the issues. 


The political. issues in World War I and in World War II were practically 
identical. The Republican and Democratic Senators held like views in both 
periods. Their points of argument paralleled; the policy of the party was the 
same. Scott Lucas was the strongest internationalist of the group and C. Way- 
land Brooks the strongest isolationist. The fact that one political party re- 
mained in office thirteen consecutive years was held to have been an important ~ 
reason for this attitude 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Richard G. Browne, Professor of Social Science 
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A SANITARY SURVEY OF LAKE BLOOMINGTON 


Harotp David MANUEL 


Part I of the thesis consists of a bacteriological examination of the water of 
Lake Bloomington. Part II is a preliminary mosquito survey of the Lake area. 


Samples for bacteriological tests were taken throughout the year at East 
Bay Camp, Boy Scout Camp, Hickory Creek, Money Creek, Girl Scout Camp, 
and the Pumping Plant. Although these tests showed a continual pollution and 
the pollution was greater than that permitted for indoor and artificial outdoor 
pools, it was much lower than is usually found at most metropolitan bathing 
beaches. However, the significant factor is that the pollution of the Lake is 
greater than that of the streams feeding it, thus proving that the pollution is 
from human sources with indications pointing to the drainage waters of im- 
properly installed septic tanks. Sewage disposal at the Lake should be closely 
supervised before the situation becomes critical. 


The mosquito survey covered a one year period and included a study of 
relative abundance and breeding areas. The larval records and a study of larval 
relative abundance were made by taking the same number of dips at each station 
The following species were collected in larval form: Anopheles quadrimaculatus, 
Anopheles punctipennis, Anopheles barberi, Aedes canadensis, Aedes vexans, 
Culex salinarius, Culex apicalis, Culex restuans and Culex pipiens. Of these 
species the Anopheles punctipennis and Culex aptcalis were by far the most 
numerous. Adults were collected by sweeping the foliage around the Lake, 
picking up specimens that alighted on one’s anatomy, and examining culverts 
and buildings where the adults were found resting. Adults of the following 
species were collected: Anopheles quadrimaculatus, Anopheles punctipennits, 
Anopheles barberi, Culex salinarius, Culex apicalis, Culex restuans, and Culex 
pipiens. Of the adults collected the most numerous were Anopheles quadrimac- 
ulatus, Anopheles punctipennis and Culex apicalis. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: E. M. R. Lamkey, Professor of Biological Science 
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JOHN WESLEY POWELL 


LINDSEY GARDNER Morris 


John Wesley Powell was born in western New York in 1834, and spent 
some time in southern Ohio, where he received training in natural science. The 
family moved to southern Wisconsin in 1846, and John attended school at 
Janesville. 


After the Powells moved to northern Illinois in 1851, John became a 
teacher, holding positions in Jefferson Prairie, Wisconsin, and at Clinton and 
Hennepin, Illinois. He also spent short school terms at Illinois College and at 
Oberlin. Joining the Illinois Natural History Society, Powell became an active 
collector. As a volunteer in the Civil War, he saw considerable combat service, 
losing his right arm at Shiloh. 


Following his discharge, Powell became professor of geology at Illinois 
Wesleyan University, and in 1867 moved to Illinois State Normal University as 
instructor and museum curator. His insistence upon field trips for science classes 
culminated in his leading parties of students to Colorado in 1867 and 1868. 


Powell’s love of adventure inspired him to attempt the exploration of the 
canyon of the Colorado by boat. Backed by Illinois State Normal University 
and other institutions, he and a small group of explorers accomplished the feat 
in 1869 and again in 1871-1872. 


In 1873, Powell severed official connections with Illinois State Normal 
University and entered government geological work. He was appointed director 
of the United States Geological Survey and head of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
During this period, Powell was the author of many scientific works. 


Powell's contribution was the introduction of the scientific field trip into 
the college curriculum. Nationally, his leadership and his studies of the West 
were of enduring value. 


John Wesley Powell died at Haven, Maine, in 1902, being survived by 
his wife and daughter, Mary, who still lives in Washington, D.C. Powell’s 
epitaph may be expressed in the words of Chaucer, ‘And gladly teche.”’ 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: L. Lucile Tasher, Associate Professor of Social 
Science 
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BASIC ELEMENTS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF A PROGRAM 
IN INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


WALTER CARL SCHUETTE 


Stated in question form the problem is given as “What are the elements 
basic to the administration of a program in intercultural education?” 


A brief history of the conditions which caused an educational awakening 
to the problem of improving intergroup relationships in the United States is 
presented. This summary is followed by a discussion of the democratic educa- 
tional philosophy, which is presented as a proposed prerequisite for dealing 
intelligently with the problem. An historical and descriptive treatment of some 
questions relative to the science of man with emphasis upon those characteristics 
and phenomena which have tended to separate mankind into groups is given. 
The historical background of race and a discussion of genetic facts are presented. 


An original statistical study of the correlation of parent-child attitudes toward 
the Negro followed an investigation into studies dealing with the origin and 
control of mental and emotional reactions which influence desirable human re- 
lationships. An outline of the basic aims, concepts, techniques, and principles 
of organiation and implementation of a program of intercultural education 
within the schoo] and community is given. 


Conclusions reached in the study are: 


(1) The implications of the democratic philosophy establishes a basis for 
an educational program which seeks to make possible equal opportunity for 
children of all classes, creeds, and colors and is therefore basic to better under- 
standing among groups of people. 


(2) A knowledge of the biological and cultural heritage of man is both a 
primary and basic necessity toward understandings which lead to better human 
relationships. 


(3) Findings of an original study in parent-child attitudes toward the 
Negro were as follows: (a) a low, but statistically significant correlation of the 
attitude toward the Negro between parent and child exists; (b) the relationship 
depends upon two things—the particular person, and the home environment ; 
(c) a generally liberal attitude of parents and children; (d) in general, a re- 
flection of the social attitudes held by parents in the social attitudes expressed by 
their children. 


An administrative basis for intercultural education exists. Some statements 
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in summary of the principles set forth are: (1) The proposed guides seek to 
create, sustain, and carry out the democratic philosophy in all areas of the school 
program. (2) Certain content material is suggested to be helpful in training 
for better human relationships among diverse groups. (3) Certain principles 
conducive to better understanding among groups of varying culture, class, and 


creed are proposed. 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: E. L. Cole, Associate Professor of Education 
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THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION 
IN ILLINOIS 


JOHN RICHARD SCOTT 


The need for Constitutional revision in Illinois is one of the paramount 
problems confronting the citizens of the State. Its importance has been ob- 
scured, to some extent, by the devisive tactics of those opposing change, but to 
a much greater degree by the complex and technical nature of the subject. Out 
of this confusion, the citizen of the State has been frequently bewildered, often 
short-sighted, and almost always uncertain and indifferent. 


It was the purpose of the writer of this thesis to examine the role of the 
school in the solution of this problem. What are the specific items which need 
to be revised? What factors explain the failure of the State to improve its 
Constitution? How can these obstacles be overcome ? 


In a democracy the schools must develop in students the capacity to eval- 
uate the present culture in terms of desirable relationship between the citizens 
and the state. Incompatibility such as the present inadequate Constitution creates 
should be analyzed in terms of possible amelioration. Thus the schools provide 
democratic changes through education, thereby counter-balancing the feelings 
of frustration, defeatism, and despair arising from ignorance of the fundamental 
causes of governmental shortcomings 


Chairman of Thesis Committee: Richard G. Browne, Professor of Social Science 
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THE SEGREGATED SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR NEGROES 
IN ILLINOIS 


Emity DUNN SCOTT 





rt Using the State Department of Public Instruction records as a base, the 
>- writer compared the following items in certain municipal systems for the Negro 
1O and white secondary schools: (1) salary schedule for teachers and principal; 
ut | (2) educational and teaching background of school faculty; (3) dates of build- 
‘| — ing construction, including initial and improvement costs; (4) types and amounts 


of physical education equipment; (5) detailed testing program data; (6) an 
analysis of audio-visual aids facilities; (7) numbers and salaries of administra- 


“ tive aids, including secretarial and janitorial staff; (8) types and number of 
od course offerings; (9) number of students enrolled as compared with faculty; 
- (10) number of volumes and periodicals available in the library and data per- 
taining to organized use of the library; (11) administrative description of 
il. school-community relations program; and (12) the criticisms and recommenda- 
ns tions to the school principal by the State Department of Public Instruction. 
“4 In the study, itemized comparisons are summarized and the spatial distri- 
e 


bution of the segregated systems is carefully considered. Recommendations are 
Bs made pertaining to the meagre provisions for Negroes of secondary age as com- 
tal pared with white students in those areas subscribing to a policy of arbitrary 
separation of the races. In all aspects considered, it was found that the segre- 
gated school for Negroes is vulnerable to prejudicial allocation of funds and 
materials for educational purposes. 


nce Chairman of Thesis Committee: John A. Kinneman, Professor of Social Science 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Dr. C. A. De Young, dean of the 
University, is author of an article in 
School and Society for May 1 entitled 
“The Educational Stiuation in Ger- 
many.” 


Dr. L. W. Miller, professor of bio- 
logical science, gave the final address, 
“Science and Education,” and presided 
at a panel discussion on ‘The Impact 
of Science on the American Elemen- 
tary-School Curriculum” at the educa- 
tional exhibit and conference, Western 
Illinois State College, Macomb, June 
22-24. 


“4°h 


Dr. Esther French, head of the de- 
partment of health and physical educa- 
tion for women, served as parliamen- 
tarian for the board of directors of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
convening in Kansas City, April 18-23, 
and presided at the meetings of the 
measurements and evaluation section. 
She also attended meetings of the legis- 
lative board of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics, and presented a 
report at the meeting of the research 
council, 


Dr. Victor M. Houston, principal of 
University High School, served as gen- 
eral chairman of a workshop for high 
school principals at Pere Marquette 
State Park, April 12-14, in connection 
with the Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program. On May 27 he gave 
the commencement address at Tonica 
Community High School. 


Dr. Ann Freeman, assistant director 
ot the University health service, at- 
tended the Illinois State Medical Soc- 
iety meeting in Chicago, May 9-12. 


Dr. John A. Kinneman, professor of 
social science, has addressed chapters 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors at James Millikin 
University, Decatur, and Augustana 
College, Rock Island. Dr. Kinneman 
is first vice-president of the Association. 


C. W. Hudelson, director of the di- 
vision of agriculture education, at- 
tended meetings of the Illinois Archae- 
ological Society at Fairbury, April 25, 
and at Champaign, June 27. On June 
17 he attended the 1948 Conference 
of Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
at Urbana, and on June 29 he was 
judge of the cattle-judging contest at 
the East Central Illinois Guernsey 
Breeders Association, at Flanagan. 


Miss Eleanor Welch, head librarian, 
attended the national convention of the 
American Library Association at Atlan- 
tic City, June 13-19, where she spoke 
on “Read with Ease,”” June 18. Miss 
Welch is a member of the governing 
council, and a member of the board of 
the Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries. 


Miss Frances Conkey, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics, talked on 
“Democracy in the Home’’ at the El 
Paso Parent Teacher Association, April 
9, and on “Vocational Opportunities 
for Home Economics Trained Women” 
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at Heyworth High School, April 22. 
On April 19 she was a consultant on 
problems of marriage and the family 
at the Fayette County Guidance Con- 
ference, Vandalia Community High 
School. 


Dr. R. G. Browne, head of the de- 
partment of social science, spoke to the 
American Association of University 
Professors in state convention at Evan- 
ston, April 3, on ‘‘Salary Schedules” ; 
to the LeRoy Women’s Club, April 13, 
on “Three Years of Peace’; to the 
Illinois Academy of Science at Benton, 
May 7, on “Patterns of Rural-Urban 
Voting in Illinois” ; and to the McKin- 
ley Foundation at Champaign, May 9, 
on “World Order.” Dr. Browne gave 
the commencement addresses at Stan- 
ford, Franklin Grove, Saunemin, and 
Grayslake. 


Dr. Rose E. Parker, director of the 
division of special education, addressed 
the general session of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
at its meeting in Minneapolis, April 7. 
Her subject dealt with “Undergraduate 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional 
Children.” 


Miss Eunice Speer, assistant librar- 
ian, attended meetings of the American 
Library Association in Atlantic City, 
June 13-19. 


Miss Elinor B. Flagg, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, was a discussion 
leader for the Northwestern University 
Conference on the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics, on May 8. Her group was con- 
cerned with the question: ‘How Can 


the Solution of Verbal Problems Be 
Taught Most Effectively?” 


Dr. Blanche McAvoy, associate pro- 
fessor of the teaching of bioiogical 
science, talked on “Conservation’’ at 
the meeting of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, June 14, in 
Bloomington. 


Dr. Arthur H. Larsen, assistant dean 
of the University, gave commencement 
addresses at Congerville, May 13, at 
Middletown, May 27, and at Lexing- 
ton, May 28. 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, has an article on school pub- 
licity in the April Peabody Journal of . 
Education. She represented the Uni- 
versity at the national convention of 
the American College Public Relations 
Association in Denver June 22-25. 


Dr. C. M. Dillinger, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, has been serving 
on a curriculum committee working 
with rapid learners at Woodruff High 
School, Peoria, in conjunction with the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program. 

Miss Dorothy Hinman, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, has prepared an an- 
notated, classified bibliography of 
reference books for elementary school 
libraries for the Louisiana State De- 
partment of Education. 


Harry D. Lovelass, assistant profes- 
sot of psychology, spoke at the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program 
Workshop at Pere Marquette State 
Park on April 12. The subject of his 
address was: “The Evaluation of Guid- 








ance Services.” Mr. Lovelass is direct- 
ing the guidance evaluation study of 
the Illinois Secondary School Curric- 
ulum Program, in which ninety-four 
Illinois schools are participating. 


Dr. Bjarne R. Ullisvik, professor of 
mathematics, attended the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
ii Indianapolis, April 2-3. In May he 
addressed the Men’s Mathematics Club 
of Chicago on ‘General Education— 
Nemesis or Fortune for Mathematics,” 
and in June he spoke at the Freeburg 
commencement. 


Dr. Lewis R. Toll, director of the 
division of business education, ad- 
dressed a conference of central Illinois 
business teachers on ‘Occupational 
Guidance in Business Education,” at 
Bloomington High School, in April, 
and was elected chairman of a commit- 
tee to organzie a permanent group of 
business educators in this area. Dr. 
Toll conducted a panel discussion on 
“Evaluating Business Education’’ at the 
May meeting of the Chicago Area 
Business Education Association. In 
June the American Business Education 
Yearbook for 1948 was published, in 
which Dr. Toll edited Part IV on 
“Teaching Aids for Business Educa- 
tion.” 


Miss Frances Alexander, instructor 
in the teaching of social science, at- 
tended the state convention of the I}li- 
nois Council for the Social Studies, 
April 9-10, in Springfield, where she 
participated in a panel discussion on 
“Understanding Illinois Government.” 


Dr. Gwen Smith, assistant professor 


of health and physical education, at- 
tended the national convention of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation in 
Kansas City, April 19-23, where she 
presented a paper at the meeting of the 
Research Section, April 21, on “Speed- 
ball Skill Tests for College Women.” 


R. H. Linkins, dean of men, talked 
to the Garden Division of the Fairbury 
Women’s Club, April 5, on “Conser- 
vation.” 


Miss Thalia Tarrant, supervising 
teacher in the fifth grade, Illinois Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School, 
participated in a panel discussion at 
the Delta Kappa Gamma state conven- 
tion in St. Louis, April 3, on “How 
Can We Help to Keep the Peace 
through UNESCO?” 


Miss Christine Thoene, supervising 
teacher in the fifth grade, made the 
address at the annual banquet of the 
Illinois State Normal University Young 
Women’s Christian Association in 
April. 


Miss Elizabeth Russell, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, participated in 
guidance conferences at Pana, April 5, 
and at Danville, April 8. 


Dr. Lucile Tasher, associate profes- 
sor of social science, attended meetings 
of the state board of the American 
Association of University Women at 
Springfield, May 8, and at Giant City 
State Park, May 14-16. Dr. Tasher is 
state chairman for international rela- 
tions. 
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Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, professor 
of psychology, has a chapter, “The 
Physically Handicapped,” in An Intro- 
duction to Clinical Psychology, edited 
by L. A. Pennington and Irwin A. 
Berg, and published by the Ronald 
Press in New York. 


Miss Dorathy Eckelmann, assistant 
professor of speech, spoke at the Cen- 
tral States Speech Association, meeting 
April 2 in Chicago, on “Speech Educa- 
tion and the Present Language-Arts 
Program.” 


Miss Ella C. Leppert, assistant pro- 
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fessor of the teaching of social science, 
has been a curriculum consultant at 
Decatur and Eureka on the secondary- 
school social studies program. 


Floyd T. Goodier, director of inte- 
gration, addressed the Ohio State Uni- 
versity initiates of Phi Delta Kappa at 
Columbus, Ohio, May 11, and the 
Northwestern University initiates at 
Evanston, May 17. Mr. Goodier spoke 
at commencement exercises for rural 
elementary schools of Grundy County 
at Morris, May 24, for the elementary 
school at Lexington, May 27, and for 
the high school at Heyworth, May 28. 























